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Introduction 



Educational philosophy today recognizes 
an educated individual as one who has 
learned how to learn to think and to use 
methods of disciplined inquiry inexamin* 
ing and exploring ideas- as opposed to 
one who has memorized facts. To meet 
the need implied in this philosophy, 
instructional methods within a curricu* 
turn witU of necessity, stress individual 
learning and independent study. Each 
student must have access to a variety of 
media (materials and equipment) to meet 
his individual needs. With the intro- 
duction of various media must come 
leadership in their selection and optimum 
use. Every student should have access to 
the services of a good school library and 
to the services of a planned audiovisual 
program throughout the school. 

The modern concept of a school li- 
brary is that of an Instructional Materials 
Center (IMC). With the publication of 
these standards the Department of Public 
Instruction endorses the Instructional Ma- 
terials Center as the appropriate way for 
schools to provide for the evaluation, 
selection, organization and utilization of 
the wide variety of print and audiovisual 
materials to meet the needs of the cur- 
riculum and students' interests. A well- 
organized audiovisual program is neces- 
sary to ensure effective utilization of 
audiovisual materials and technology. 
This publication brings together for the 
first time in Wisconsin standards for 
instructional materials centers and audio- 



visual programs. (It should not be ag« 
sumed that this mean.s all programs 
should be unified, The Department takes 
the position that the local school district 
should decide whether to establish com* 
bined library and audiovisual programs or 
to provide separate cooperating services. 
Flexibility wilt allow development of 
programs suited to local needs.) 

The lerin Instructional Materials Cen* 
ter (IMC) is used throughi *t this hand- 
book to designate a centralized collection 
of materials with a staff of professional 
and clerical personnel providing media 
services to students, teachers, adminis- 
trators and the community. There are 
many designations for such a center, such 
as library, instructional materials center, 
media center, learning center, learning 
resources center and multi'nedia center. 
Regardless of the terminology used, all 
elementary, middle schools, junior high 
schools and senior high schools in Wis- 
consin are urged to meet the standards set 
forth in this handbook. 
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What Library 
and Audiovisual Programs Do: 



Serve students by* 

• Providing materials of varying leveU of 
ditYiculty anU on a wide variety of 
subjects 

• Giving increased dimensions to learning 
through access to a variety of media 
and equipment 

• indexing all learning materials (prim 
and audiovisual)* that are available in 
the building 

• Teaching how to locate and use ma- 
terials 

• Teaching how to evaluate materials 

• Teaching iiow to relate to outside 
sources for additional information 

• Providing an atmospUere for individual 
large group and smalt group mquiry 

• Deve.oping skills in the production of 
learning materials 

• viding story hours 

• i v;iraging creativity 

'Sprint and audiovisual materials include 
books maga/.lnes, ftlmstiips, reu>rds, tapes, 
films, pictures, kits, gumes and other materi- 
als not considered classroom texts 

Serve teachers by: 

• AssisMng in :>election and gathering of 
mate-ials for units 

• Aiding in correlation of *nit materials 
and activities 

• Assisting in the planning and produc- 
tion of various teaching materials 

• Providing information on new ma- 
terials and techniques 

• Providing information on available out- 
side resources 

• Cataloging all instructional materials 
that are available in the building 

• Providing in-service training including ' 
methods of using and evaluating ma- 
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terials and evaluation techniques 

• Providing a professional library 

• Providing examination and previewing 

facilities 

• Scheduling materials and equipment 
for maximum use 

• Organizing and matiaging resource cen- 
ters 

• Providing in-service training in the use 
of audiovisual equipment 

• Assisting teachers in systems approach 
to innructionul design 




Assist administrators by : 

• Supporting the total school curriculum 
with materials and services 

• Pioviding central purchasing of learn- 
ing materials and equipment 

• Providing in-service training 

• Avoiding unnecessary duplication of 
learning materials 

• Providing a central collection of statis- 
tical data, area facts, buying guiaes, 
and other pertinent information 

• Relating with other IMC*s and libraries 
, in the area 

• Providing distribution of materials and 
equipment 



• Providing continuous orientation to 
new uieas 

• Providing for maintenance of equip* 
ment 

• Providing an area for production of 
instructional materials 

• Maintaining a constant and complete 
inventory of all learning materials and 
equipment 




Selection, Acquisition and 
Organizatioii of iMateriais Coiiection 



It is the function of the Instructional 
Materials Center to provide materials 
which implement the school curriculum. 
To support its educational program, a 
school needs materials in many forms 
related to all curriculum areas. Specific 
requirements are: 

(1) Print and audiovisual materials 
should be cataloged and organized 
according to subject treated and 
shelved where they are openly 
accessible to students and teachers. 

(2) Shelf list 

(3) Author, title, subject catalog for 
all centralized collections 

(4) Proper accession list (required only 
for classroom libraries) 

(5) Maintain a five-year collection of 
back issues of magazines to meet 
curriculum needs 

(6) Provide one of the following for 
students to make effective use of 
magazines: Subject Index to Chil- 
dren's Magazines, Abridged Rea- 
der's Guide, or Reader's Guide 
to Periodical Literature 



Intelligent selection of materials is a 
time-consuming task which requires pro* 
fessional competence as well as the ability 
to profit by the professional competence 
of others. The first requisite is depth of 
knowledge of the curriculum and the 
second is knowledge of the needs, in* 
teiests and abilities of those served by the 
program. Selection of the type of ma» 
terials, printed, pictured or recorded, 
should be made on the basis of the 
medium available that most effectively 
conveys or interprets the content or the 
concept. In many instances material in 
one format is useful in supplementing 
that in another. The same material may 
be needed in various media for use with 
individuals and groups with varying de- 
grees of ability and interest as well as to 
provide opportunities for variety in pre- 
sentation. AH materials selected, in what- 
ever format, should meet high standards 
of excellence. Materials which deal with 
current topics should be up-to-date; those 
which reflect a biased point of view 
should make the prejudice i3Cognizable. 




The media collection should include all 
facets of the curriculum with materials 
which reflect different points of view on 
controversial subjects and which provide 
opportunities for pupils and teachers to 
range far and wide in their search for 
information and inspiration. Since there 
is within a rchool little homogeneity of 
either ability or interest, the collection 
should contain both easy and difficult 
materials. 

The selection of all media is a co* 
operative process which must involve 
teachers and students. The IMC staff is 
included in the committees responsible 
for the selection of textbooks and sup- 
plementary materials. Teachers are suo* 
ject special' ♦s with the added knowledge 
of the needs, interests, and abilities of 
their students. It is the responsibility of 
the IMC staff to consult with them, to 
provide them with as much bibliographic 
information as possible, and to aid and 
implement their evaluation and utiliza- 
tion of materials. Students should be 
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encoutaged to Uhc bibliographic sources 
and request purchase and/or acquisition 
of matenals in which they are interested 
or which they need. 

The safest basis for selection is a 
first-hand knowledge of the materials; the 
next is the perceptive use of reliable 
selection sources. Factors to consider in 
evaluating lists include the rettahility of 
the person ur organization who prepared 
them and their recency. Some school 
districts now provide examination centers 
where books, f ^ms and titmstrips, tapes, 
recordings and other media may be pre- 
viewed or examined. Where such service is 
available, teachers and IMC staff should 
be given the opportunity on school time 
to become familiar with the materials and 
should avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity Jbefore recommending purchase. 

Every school district should develop a 
statement of policy which guides the 
selection of niaterials. Such statements 
'^hould include the philosophy for selec- 
tion, the agency and staff responsible for 
implementing policy, the types of ma- 
terials included, criteria and procedures 
for their selection, and procedures for 
handling problems which arise when a 
particular item is questioned. When such 
statements are cooperatively developed, 
approved by the board of education and 
adhered to, they provide both guidance 
for all who are involved in the selection 
of materials and an orderly procedure for 
handling any problem which may arise. 

All schools should own and use ap- 
propriate selection aif^s such as those 
listed in Selecting Matjrials for Scnooi 
Media Centers, Americtn Association of 
School I.ibrarians. A copy of this bibliog- 
raphy may be obtained from the State 
School Library Supervisor, 126 Langdon 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53702. 
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Processing of Materials (Centraiized) 



Centrali/eJ processing of all learning re* 
sources is desirable tor eve»*y program. 
Centruli/ed processing includes pur* 
chasing, cataloging and classification, 
technical processing, maintenance and 
distribution of materials. It may be estab* 




lished at th.' district level, or may be 
accomplished by contracting with a larger 
service such as a CHSA agency or by 
utilizing commerci; ' vmrces^. 

Benefits of !*ent Jized processing: re* 
teases professional persotMiel in the IMC 
to work with teachers and students; 
eliminates costly duplication of pro- 
fessional and Jion-professional staff: pro* 
motes coordinated storage and utilization 
of print and audiovisual resources; pro* 
vides uniformity and continuity in classi* 
fication and subject headings- Miroughout 
the school district; utilizes the profes* 
si(mal skills of the cataloger and the 
clerical staff economically and efficiently; 
eliminates costly duplication of biblio- 
graphic tools and reduces unit cost of 
cataloging; provides union catalogs of 
district holdings. 



Accessibility of Materials 



Optimum use of materials is f:tcilitated in 
many wa;»' in the insiMuiiona^ maferials 
ccutci .irul Itiuni^hoiit ihc school. Re- 
sDincos t»r the IM(* atid services of pri>- 
fessional staff members are available 
whenever needed by students and 
teachers. The formal and informal tn- 
structional program of the IMC, whether 
for individuals, classes, small groups, 
teaching teams, or other combinations of 
students and teachers, requires a qualified 
staff of sufficient tiumber to achieve it • 
objectives. If the nup'Her and qualifi- 
cations of staff personnel are sub* 



standard, the resources of the center, no 
matter how extensive, cannot be used to 
their fullest potential. 

The IMC program is available at all 
times of the day and also before and after 
school. In order to expand services to 
students and teachers and to obtain 
greater relun s from the school's invest- 
ment \n materials and equipment, these 
hours may be extended to include eve- 
nings, Saturdays and vacation periods. 
Til is expaiided program is, however, de- 
pendent on demand and budget. The 
geographic location of the school must be 
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one students can reach safely atid easily. 
The location of the instructional ma- 
terials center in the school should make it 
possible to keep tiie center open after 
regular school hours within reasonable 
limits of maintenance costs and with 
adequate security measures. Plan, for new 
schools should therefore locate the In* 
structional Materials Center on a ground 
floor with an outside entrance with pro* 
visions for remaining open when the rest 
of the school plant is closed. Audiovisual 
facilities must be strategically located to 
provide coordinated services. Extended 
hours of service require additional pro* 
fessional and supportive staff, preferably 
working on a staggered schedule rather 
than as a separate staff. The total work 
time for a professional staff member 
should be equivalent to the average work 
load and schedule of other faculty mem- 
bers. 

The Instructional Materials Center 
should not be used for functions which 
interfere with its primary purpose » that of 
media services to students and teachers. 
Recent inventions such as audio and 
video remote acress facilities, trans- 
mission of materials over television, and 
wireless listening systen^ * provide new 
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capacities for making resources accessible 
in the IMC, tluoughout the school, and in 
the home. 

Full accessibility entails not only the 
availability of a collection of materials 
that meets standards for variety, breadth, 
and scope, but also the provision of 
duplicate copies of titles to meet curricu* 
iar requirements as well as requests of 
students for popular materials that are 
not necessarily related to class work. 
Paperback books are valuable in meeting 
heavy demands for materials and develop* 
ing enjoyment of reading. Duplicate 
copies of filmstrips, i\ rhm films, record- 
ings and other materials are provided to 
meet the needs of students and teachers* 
A udiovisual equipment in sufficient 
amounts is essential to assure maximum 
accessibility and use of materials by 
groups and individuals. Even where good 
collections of films, filmstrips and other 
materials are available they cannot be 
used by students without an adequate 
supply of equipment, set up and ready to 
use. Lack of sue!, tools hinders individual- 
ization of learning and effective teaching. 

The organization of a school's instruc- 
tional program or the architectural plan 
may require several resource centers in 
addition to the IMC to provide acces- 
sibility to materials. In some schools 
separate resource centers are provided by 
the IMC for teaching teams or depart- 
ments and are located near the special 
areas concerned. An index of the col- 
lection should be located at the resource 
cenier as well as in the Instructional 
Materials Center. 

The design, facilities, and arrangement 
of the IMC are planned for the con* 
venience and comfort of the users. In 
planning facilities for an Instructional 
Materials Center, for the main reading, 
listening and viewing area, space alloted 
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should be based ou seating 15';^' of the 
student enrollment at 4U square feet per 
Htudent. Additional space is needed for 
c o n f e r e nee rooms , of f ice^wor kroom , 
media production, maintenance, storage « 
and other functions, (See Chapter 5, 
StanUanis for School Akdia Programs, for 
further details about space and equip* 
ment.) Circulation and loan regulations 
permit students and teachers to obtain 
materials easily for use throughout the 
school and at home. Duplicate copies of 
reference works are available for borrow- 
ing, as are all types of print and audio- 
visual materials. Cassette tapes and print- 
outs of microfilm are two types of 
materials which require flexible loan pro* 
cedures. Students borrow whatever ma- 
teriais they need and technological 
advance.^! make it practical for them to 
borrow the equipment as it has become 
more portable. Loan regulations are 
generous and elastic with lengths of loan 
easily renewable unless there is reasonable 
justification for limitations. The quantity 
of material that can be withdrawn at any 
one time is not limited. 

Accessibility involves the utilization of 
the resources and services of the system 
or regional materials center (see Chapter 
6, Standards for School Media Programs). 
These may include interloan of materials, 
televised and taped programs originating 
•n the district center, resources in banks 
of materials, and tllms and other materi- 
als channeled into the classrooms and 
IMC areas. These expanded services in- 
crease considerably the accessibility of re- 
sources to students and teachers and con- 
tribute further to the variety, richness 
and efficiency of the media program in 
the school. 

Individuals or small groups of students 
in elementary schools have access to the 



IMC at all times during the school day. 
The use of a rigid schedule for class visits 
to the center is not recommended. This 
practice promotes the "library class" con- 
cept and prevents the IMC from being 
available on a flexible basis during the 
day for use by inciividuals, small groups 
and classes. Teaching of media utilization 
skills to students should be integrated 
with meaningful classroom activities and 
cover the areas outlined in Learning to 
Use Media, available from the Depart* 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Resources of the center are made easily 
accessible throughout the school. Ma- 
terials from the IMC are sent to class- 
rooms and other teaching areas on a long 
or short term loan basis. The IMC staff 
assists teachers and students in the selec- 
tion and use of appropriate materials for 
these collections. Basic information tools, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, globes and 
similar materials, are available in the 
classrooms for indefinite loan periods, 
but remain the responsibility of the cen- 
ter for upkeep and replacement. The 
provision of supplementiry resources 
such as sets of supplementary textbooks, 
magazines, newspapers and audiovisual 
materials, is arranged through the IMC 
whenever they are needed in the class- 
room, resource center or other teaching 
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areas. In cases where niukMiuls are used 
heavily by cetlaiii subject areuNjhey may 
ne assigned to these areas i»n a long term 
basis. 

Paperback books are frequently used as 
textbooks and as such should be provided 
by the school. Other paperbacks in large 



quantities are part ot* the IMC's regular 
collection. If teachers wish to have a 
collection of paperbacks accessible in the 
classroom tliese are made available from 
the IMC's collection as part of the regular 
program by which the center provides 
teachers with all kinds of materials. 



staff 



Professional Staff - in sufficient numbers 
and with a variety of competencies is an 
indispensable pan of a functional Instruc- 
tional Materials program, Per«mnel quali* 
fied to implement the diverse services is 
essential for the selection, organization 
and effective use of a wide spectrum of 
educational media. The staff should in- 
clude both professitmal and supportive 
personnel. Professional staff is the most 
vital ciunponent of a media program. It 
provides teachers and students with the 
services previously listed. The head of the 
Instructional Materials Center program 
must have leadership ability, good public 
relations, administrative skill, com- 
petencies in school library and audio- 
visual areas as well as knowledge of 
learnitig theory and curriculum develop- 
ment, in small schools (less than 30U) it 
may be necessary to have one person 
provide the services of the Instructional 
Materials center. In larger schools or 
those developing a more sophisticated 
program, tesponsibilities have grown to 
such proportions that a single profes- 
sional cannot provide necessary services 
and specialists in library and audiovisual 
will work as a team. Regardless of the 
pattern of organization, a close working 



relationship should be developed between 
the library and audiovisual programs* 




For a more complete list of work 
responsibilities of the school media center 
persoimeL see School lAhrary Media Per- 
sonnel Task Analysis Survey, American 
Library Association. An expanded list of 
duties of audiovisual personnel is avail- 
able in the Jobs in Instructional Media 
Study , Divisio.i of tducational Tech- 
nology, National Hducation Association, 
and/or Guidelines for Instructional Media 
Programs ,PennsyIvania Learning Re- 
sources Association, Chapter 3, Profes- 
sional staff members must meet certifi- 
cation requirements as outlined in the 
Wisconsin Adtninistrative Code. 



Staff requirements in elementary, 
junior and senior high schools^ with cen* 
tral Instructional Material centers: 

• Enrollment to 2<*9--at least a half-time 

qualified librarian (eX' usive of 
study hail duty or other instruc- 
tional duties) should be assigned to 
instructional materials services; as 
enrollment approaches 300 the li- 
brarian should be assigned additional 
time to library services 

• Enrollment 300 to 499 -a full-time 

librarian should be assigned to in- 
structional materials services 

• Enrollment 500 or more -a full-time 

qualified librarian should be em- 
ployed; in addition there should be 
professional library help for one 
period daily for every 100 pupils 
over 500 

Audiovisual Staff- 

• Enrollment to 399 at least a half-time 

audiovisual specialist 

• Enrollment 400 to 750-a fulUtime 

audiovisual specialist; add one audio- 
visual specialist for each additional 
LOOO students or major fraction 
thereof 

In schools where audiovisual and li- 
brary programs are combined, the 
amount of staff required will be de* 
termined by adding the above audiovisual 
requirements to the personnel standards 
for libraries. Every multiple unit school 
district with at least one high school and 
four elementary schools shall employ a 
district audiovisual director. In the larger 
districts it will also be necessary to 
provide the services of a school library 
supervisor to develop a coordinated pro- 
gram. 

Supportive Staff - The supportive staff of 
the IMC includes media technicians and 
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aides. Non-certified personnel free the 
professional staff from clerical tasks, al- 
lowing them to work more closely with 
students and teachei in promoting the 
effective utilization of materials. An ade- 
quate supportive staff makes possible the 
most effir^'^nt and economic . use of 
professiona. 'me and talent. Technicians 
are supportive personnel who have special 
training in the fields of graphics, infor- 
mation and materials processing, informa- 
tion retrieval, photography, and equip- 
ment maintenance. The services to be 
offered by the IMC wilt determine the 
type of supportive staff needed. The 
recommended ratio is one clerk for every 
professional staff member or an equiv- 
alency thereof, and one audiovisual assist- 
ant (technician, graphic art ist , clerk , 
photographer, etc) for each ?>0 stu- 
uents. 

IMC supportive staff should be able to 
perform the following tasks: type, keep 
records, send notices, open mail, handle 
office circulation routines, read shelvts, 
shelf and file materials, operate audio- 
visual equipment, pr^^duce and duplicate 
recorded materials, ir^spect and repair 
films, mount pictures and transparencies, 
maintain appearance of center, repair 
minor damage to materials, assist in or* 
dering and processing of materials and 
prepare bulletin boards and displays. 

B 
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Materials Collections 



Booics 



Newspapers 



Pamplilets 

(Vertical file) 



Ftlmstrips and 
sound filmstrips 



Basic (minimum) 
8,000 or 12 volumes per 
student, whichever is greater 
25 (Elementary, K-6) 
50 (Elementary, K-8) 
75 (Junior High) 
)O0(Senit)r High) 
3 (Elementary) 
6 (Junior Higli) 
6 (Senior High) 



Recordings, reel-to- 
reel and cassette tapes 
and discs, exclusive 
of electronic lab materials 
16 mm films 



Aiivanced 

10,000 or ! 5 volumes per 
student, whichever is gi eater 

40 

65 

too 

150 
6 
10 
10 



Pamphlets, government documents, catalogs of colleges and 
technical schools, vocational information, clippings and 
other materials appropriate to the curriculum and interests 
of the students should be provided 



500 titles or one per pupil 
whichever is greater; dupli- 
cates as needed 



1 SiOO titles or 2 per pupil 
whichever is greater 



750 to 1,000 titles 
representing 1,000 to 
t,500 prints or 3 prints 
per pupil, whichever is 
greater 

1,500 to 2,500 titles, or 
6 per pupil, whichever is 
greater; duplicates as needed 



Most schools will rent the bulk of their educational films; 
every school should have available the film rental catalog 
of the Bureau of Audio Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension in Madison, and of the University of Wisconsin 
at La Crosse; some CESA's have developed excellent regional film 
libraries of instructional films for use by member schools; some 
films will be owned by the school systems, district or cooperative 
and will be made readily available to the schools involved 
Whatever the source, students and teachers should have access to: 
I film per teaching station 1 film per teaching station 
with a minimum of 500 titles with a minimum of 1 ,000 titles 
and duplicates as needed, and duplicates as needed, 
or or 

an average of 6 film rentals and average of 1 2 film rentals 
per teaching station per per teaching station per 

school year school year 



*A good selection source for periodicals Is Periodicals for School Libraries, available from the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 
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8 mm filim 

2x2 slides 

Transparencies and 
transparency masters 

Art i^nts 
Globes 

Maps 



Microfilm 



Baskimmmum) 
250 titles or I per student; 
duplicates as needed 
2,000 professionally 
prepared slides 

1 ,000 prepared transparencies 
plus a selection of subject 
mutter masters 



Advanced 

500 or Vn per student; 
duplicates as needed 
3,000 professionally 
prepared slides 

2,000 prepared transparencies 
plus a selection of subject 
matter masters 

500 with duplicates as needed 



300 with duplicates as needed 
At least I globe per 5 teaching stations and 2 in the media 
center; in addition, special globes available centrally 
t map for each region studied and special maps (economic, weathe) , 
political, historical, and others); duplicate maps available for 
each class section requiring maps at the same time, the nu.nber of 
duplicates to be determined by sect ions of students and the 
availability of maps on transparencies and ftlmstrips; wall maps 
for teaching stations 

To be purchased as available on topics in the curriculum; the 
most used periodical titles indexed in Reader'sGuide and 
newspaper files should be obtained as needed for reference 
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Due to the state of the field and the 
nature of certain media, it is extremely 
difficult to develop quantitative standards 
for alt types of audiovisual materials. The 
list below includes some of these ma- 
terials. I'ven though quantitative stand- 
ards arc not indicated at this time for 
these materials, it must be recognized 
that they do make a unique contribution 



to the instructional program and must be 
made available* Each item listed must be 
supported with a fair share of the funds 
expended for media. The overall objective 
of the media program should be to 
provide a wide variety of audiovisual 
materials, with no one item dominating 
the program. 



replicas 

educational games 
dioramas 



• • • 

art objects models 

kits realia 

programmed instruction video tapes 

• • • 



AV Equipment 



AV liquipment (Equipment for view- 
ing and listening can be found in the 



Audio Visual Equipment Directory, Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association.) 
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Several factors, such as centrul or 
dispersed dutributioiu the number of 
floors in a bailding^an elevator in muUi* 
level buitdin^..s and closed-circuit devices, 
may affect (he amount of audiovisual 
equipment n« eded by a school. Vouv 
patability wiUi available materials and 
between pieces of equipment used is 
essential. 

Standardization of certain items will 
reduce supply and maintenance problems 
and simplify training in equipment opera- 
tion. Accessibility of equipment affects 
its use« 

in the case of closed-circuit devices, 
plans must be made so that the individual 
classroom will receive the service it needs 
at the appropriate time. Schools may add 
flexibility to state educational radio and 
television network by taping these and 



other programs i)ff the uir and playing 
them back when desired. 

A carefully planned program will pro- 
vide for optimum use of equipmciu pres- 
ently available and, at the same time, 
allow sufficient flexibility to make use of 
innovations as soon as they have demon- 
strated worth in the improvement of 
instruction. For example, the state of the 
art regarding dial access installations is 
such that no general recommendations 
arc made. 

All schools must anticipate expanded 
inventories of equipment for individual 
use. The equipment listed in these guide- 
Imes is a minimum recommendation, and 
schools should feel free to expand in 
those areas where their particular needs 
are greatest. 



# • • 



ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

Basic 

16 mm sound projector 



8 mm film loop 
projector 

2x2 remotely con- 
trolled slide pro- 
jector 

Filmstripor combina- 
tion filmstrip-slide 
(NTojector 

Sound filmstrip unit 

10 X to overhead 
(NTojector 



1 per 4 teaching stations 
plus 2 in the IMC 
] per 3 teaching stations 
plus 10 in the IMC 
I per S teaching stations 
plus 2 in the 1M(* 

1 per 5 teaching stations 
plus 2 in the IMC 

I per 5 teaching stations 
plus 3 in the IMC 
I per 2 teaching stations 
plus 2 in the IMC 



AUiwux'd 

1 per 2 teaching stations 

plus 4 in the IMC 

1 per 2 teaching stations 

plus 15 in the IMC 

1 per 3 teaching stations 

plus 4 in the IMC 

I per 2 teaching stations 
plus 4 in the IMC 

1 per 3 teaching stations 
plus 5 in the IM(^ 
I per teaching station 
plus 2 in the IMC 



TV receiver (minimum 
23" screen) 
(on cart) 

Filmstrip viewers 



ERLC 



I per 20 students for the • 
maximum number of 
students viewing programs 
at any one time 
1 per teaching station 
plus 5 in the IMC 
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I per teaching station where 
programs are available plus 
I in the IMC: 

1 per teaching station plus 
15 in the IMC 



Listening stations 



Overhead projector, 
(10x10 auditorium type) 
Opaque projector ,with 
adequate light control 
Video tape recorder 



Micro-readers, some 
with microfiche attach- 
ment, only if materials 
are available 
Micro readerprinter 
Micro projector 
Record player 



Audio tape recorder 
Cassette tape recorder 
Projection cart 
Light control 

Radio recetverC AM-FM) 



Projection screen 



Basic 

portable listening stations 
wiih 6- 10 earphones at a 
ratio of 1 per S teaching 
stations, plus 2 per IMC 
suitable for use with 
record player, tape re- 
a)rder or motion picture 
projector 

I for each large group instructional area 



Advanced 

Same as basic except at a ratio 
of I per 3 teaching stations, 
plus 4 in the IMC; 1 set of 
earphones for each piece of 
audio equipment for individual 
use 



I per building 

I per IS teaching stations 
with a minimum of I per 
building 
I per IMC 



I per floor plus 

I in the IMC 

I per S teaching stations 

with a minimum of 2 per 

building 

I per 10 teaching stations 
located in the IMC 



1 per IMC, only if materials are available 

1 per school 1 per science room 

1 per 10 teaching stations I per 5 teaching stations plus 

(high school); I per teaching 3 in the IMC (high school); I 

station (K*3); I per grade per teaching station«pIus 3 

level (4-6); plus 2 in the IMC in the IMC (K-6) 

(K.12) 



1 perS teaching stations 
plus 1 in the IMC 

2 per teaching station 
plus 10 in the IMC 

1 for each peiceof 
heavy equipment 



I per 4 teaching stations 

plus 2 in the IMC 

S per teaching station, plus 

20 in the IMC 

1 permanently assigned in 

each classroom 



Every classroom should have adequate light control 
"Adequate'' implies the availability of facilities to 
control light to the extent that all types of projected 
media can be utilized effectively 
1 for each elementary class- 1 per elementary classroom; 



I per S teaching stations, 
(high school). or central 
distribution plus 2 in the IMC 



RJC 



room and 1 per 10 teaching 
slations (high sch(K)l),or 
central distribution plus 
1 in the IMC 

One permanently mounted screen per classroom plus portable 
screens as needed. Permanent screen no smaller than 70 x 70 
with keystone elimination. Screen for auditorium and/or 
large group instructional area 

12 



All new construction should include 
provision for installation at each station 
of television viewing facilities: older 
buildings should be wired for closed- 
circuit television as the needs develop. 
Where televised programs are currently 
available or anticipated, a complete dis- 
tribution and receiving system of at least 
five channels should be available so that 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 

Basic (per building) 
Dry mount press and tacking iron, 
large paper cutter, transparency 
production equipment, 16 mm camera, 
8 mm camera, 35 mm still camera with 
copy lens and flash attachments, 
Polaroid camera, spirit duplicator, 
primary typewriter, photographic simple 
copy camera and stand, light table, 
film rewinds, film splicer (8 mm and 
16 mm), audio tape splicer, mechanical 
lettering devices, manual lettering 
kit, film and tape cleaning and 
maintenance equipment, kit of basic 
hand tools, slide sorter, thermal 
copier, work table, drawing board 



broadcast TV, Cable TV. 2500 Mhz. UHF 
or VHF can be utilized. The system 
should permit signals to be distributed to 
each room from the central TV reception 
area and/or from a central studio. It 
should be possible to feed signals to the 
system from any classroom. Signals 
should be available simultaneously. 



Advanced {per building) 

Add to basic list: additional lettering 

devices, slide reproducer, tape duplicator 

(reel-to-reel and/or cassette) 

35 mm viewer 

Diazo copier 

photocopier 

stencil cutter 

bulk tape eraser 

refrigerator for storing chemicals 
and film 
headliner 
off -set press 



Collection 



A professional library is essential to en- 
courage faculty study and research. Ad* 
minisirators. teachers, IMC personnel and 
others must have easy access to profes- 
sional materials for quick consultation. 
There should be a district level profes- 
sional collection and building level col- 
lections. The district level collection 
should contain examination copies of 
textbooks and specialized materials in 
various fields of education, courses of 
study, curriculum guides, films and tilm- 
strips, tapes, catalogs of materials such as 
paperbacks and films, indexes of com- 



munity resources and announcements of 
professional meetings and workshops. 
The building collection should emphasize 
current materials and basic reference 
tools. 

The IMC staff keeps teachers and 
administrators informed of materials 
added to the collection and brings to 
their attention specify* items, print and 
audiovisual, that will be of particular 
interest and value. 

In selecting materials to develop a 
professional library, a good source is The 
Teachers* Library, National Education 
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Associalioiu I%8 and Rivommemted Librarians 1%7. Many excellent recom- 
Materials fot a Projcssumul Library in the nieiidalioiis arc also found in professional 
SchiHfl, Michigan AssociaUon of School education magazines. 

• • • 

Specific requirements 

liasiv Advanced 
Books 3U0 6U0 

Magazines 3U SO 

with Ediu atUm Index and duplicates as needed 

• • • 

The professional collection also in- radio program guides and manuals, field 
eludes the following type of material: trip evaluations, releases of teachers* or- 
government documents, audio and video ganizattons and associations, announce- 
tapes, pamphlets, education materials re- ments of professional meetings, work- 
leased by the State and community, shops, courses and other programs for 
catalogs and brochures of museums and continuing education, 
sites of educational value, television and 



Expenditures 



Print Materials ~ An annual budget is nec- 
essary to maintain and up-date the col- 
lection of materials in the IMC. Where 
new facilities and/or programs are de- 
veloped, capital outlay funds should be 
appropriated for an initial collection of 
print and audiovisual materials and equip- 
ment. Additional funds are provided for 
encyclopedias, dictionarlos, magazines, 
newspapers and other library expenses. 



This includes funds provided by the 
State for library materials from the Com- 
mm School Fund, but does not include 
Federal funds, such as Flementary and 
Secondary Hducation Act,(l*SHA) Title 
11, 

For classroom libraries in elementary 
schools without central libraries, a mini- 
mum of $20 per teacher should be 
expended for student magazines. 



Student library books 

Student magazines 
and newspapers 



• • • 

Basic 

S7 per student or $1,000 
per building, whichever 
is larger 

$200(FIementary) 
$500 f Jr. High Schoo!) 
S700(Sr.High School) 



Advanced 

$10 per student or 

$1,500 per building, 

whichever is larger 

S400 

$750 

$1,000 



• • • 
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Audiovisual Materials AV materials, plies such as bulk tape and transparency 
including film rental but excluding equip- materials, films, etc. 
ment purchase or maintenance and sup- 

• • • 



Basic 

Audiovisual materials $7 per st udent or $ I ,UUU 

per building, whichever 
is larger 

• • • 



Advanced 
S 10 per student or 
$1,500 per building, 
whichever is larger 



To provide tor a well-rounded ma 
terials program, it is recommended thai 
the basic complement of films, filmstrips 
and recordings be purchased from special 
funds, such as capital outlay fi)r new 
facilities. This amount would include film 
rentals if no basic film collection is 
started, and subscription television, but 
would not include salaries, building ci)n- 
struct it>n or remodeling. CCTV installa- 
tions, or electronic learning center. 




Professional Library - At least $200 per 
school or $10 per teacher, whichever is 
more, should be appropriated and expen- 
ded to maintain a minimum standard pro- 
fessional library of print and audiovisual 
materials at the building level. The pro- 
fessional library is a valuable resource as 
teachers seek to keep abreast of new de- 
velopments and utilize media effectively 
in instruction. 



ERIC 
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